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Aspects of Mobile Library Service 


MartTHa Grey, Librarian, and 
GERTRUDE Lairp, Bookmobile Librarian 


Troy (Ohio) Public Library 


The conclusions on bookmobile service 
stated in this article are based on the ten 
years of experience in Miami County, Ohio. 
The bookmobile operates from the Troy 
Public Library, located in an industrial city 
of 10,000. The area served by the book- 
mobile covers nine townships. The great 
majority of the residents of this area live 
and earn their living on farms. There are 
no residential centers larger than 800. There 
is an elementary school in each township 
and high school in six of them. 

The object of any extension service is to 
bring together at one time and place three 
elements: the person who actually reads the 
book, a collection of books adequate for 
his ordinary needs with provision for sup- 
plementing it to meet special demands, a 
librarian qualified to ascertain the reader’s 
needs and to find the material to fill them. 
The oftener such a conjunction takes place 
the better but, since no two of these elements 
can produce very satisfactory service alone, 
frequency of contact sometimes has to be 
sacrificed for the quality of occasional 
service. 

For the amount of money expended the 
bookmobile offers enormous advantages. 
The book collection is variable. Books in 
use on one side of the county the first half 
of the month may be loaned on the other 
side the last half. The professional librarian 
who accompanies the books has direct and 
personal contact with the reader and can 
obtain for him promptly material from the 
parent library or from some other through 
inter-library loan if she does not have it in 
her collection. She can also stimulate de- 
mands which would not otherwise be made 
because the reader does not know such 
material exists. A second-hand request is 
seldom as good as a direct one and often 
loses its entire significance in transmission. 

Adult bookmobile service requires endless 
and varied promotion and considerable agil- 
ity both mental and physical. Route plan- 
ning is a continual process. A good adult 
bookmobile stop provides: 

(1) At least six or seven houses within 
easy walking distance. (This number is 


dependent on population distribution. ) 

(2) A wide roadside or a farmyard in 
which the truck can be safely parked. (Don’t 
forget hot or cold drinks and plumbing for 
the staff.) 

(3) A reasonable geographical relation- 
ship to other stops. (Let the staff argue 
whether it is worth driving 45 minutes 
there and 45 minutes back to lend six books: 
it’s never settled. ) 

(4) People who are or can become in- 
terested in reading. 

After all the news stories, feature articles 
and schedules have been published in the 
county papers, the posters distributed, the 
P.T.A.’s, the Grange and Farm Bureau 
groups “spoken at,” there is nothing more 
effective than a pleasant librarian on the 
doorstep and a big beautiful bookmobile 
out by the mailbox. Take a tip from the 
Fuller Brush Company, cultivate an off- 
hand manner with dogs and ring doorbells. 
Who knows? You may get a piece of hot 
gingerbread! And in answer to that first 
question don’t say “It’s free.” Say “It’s 
already paid for. The library feels that you 
taxpayers out here on Route 67 are entitled 
to just as good library service as the people 
who live in town only a few blocks from the 
library.” This gets the gingerbread. 

The adult book collection must be up-to- 
date, widely varied and arranged on the 
bookmobile so that the adult section can be 
segregated from children’s and high school 
reading. The bookmobile librarian can be 
and is asked for anything, and of course 
she can’t carry everything. The patron may 
not see what he wants on the shelf, but if 
he sees a lot of other things he is en- 
couraged to think his choice might be there 
too if the librarian only knew about it. 

If it is at all possible adult stops should 
be visited at least every two weeks. Evening 
hours are much better than daylight ones 
for farmers. Scheduling is affected by so 
many elements no specific rules can apply 
to all situations. There are, however, some 
major principles to be remembered: 

First, make the most of your librarian. 
She is one of your greatest assets. Don’t 
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crowd the schedule so that the bookmobile 
is packed with people to whom she never 
gets a chance to speak. Don’t smother her 
with clerical duties that prevent her from 
getting out and around. Don’t expect her 
to be a licensed chauffeur and auto-me- 
chanic. Let her keep her eye on the book 
collection and the request list and get 
somebody else to watch the gasoline gauge 
and the air pressure in the tires. 

Streamline clerical routines but don’t neg- 
lect them. Our experience shows that lend- 
ing 70,000 books a year to 3,000 different 
people from thirty-odd points over 200 
square miles requires SYSTEM. Plan care- 
fully and hire somebody to carry out the 
routine. But it doesn’t take a library school 


Give both the librarian and the clerical 
assistant at least one day a week at head- 
quarters. 

Finally — have fun! Bookmobiling is one 
of the most surprising, most delightful jobs 
in the world. The bookmobile librarian who 
comes in at the end of the day without at 
least one good story is missing things. 

Put it on the basis of “the mail must go 
through,” “the show must go on,” or what 
you will. Build up a morale that breeds 
enthusiasm, and watch the bookmobile 
service garner a personal loyalty and affec- 


tionate appreciation from its patrons that 
a library stuck monotonously in one place 


graduate. can never enjoy. 








County Library Laws 


AN ACT Relating to Tax Levies for County Library Purposes and Amending 
Minnesota Statutes 1945, Section 375.33, Subdivision 1. 


375-33 Free county libraries. Subdivision 1. Authorization, establish- 
ment, financing. The county board of any county in this state is hereby author- 
ized to establish and maintain, at the county seat or any other city to be 
determined by the board, a public library for the free use of all residents of the 
county, and may levy a tax in a sum which will be produced by not to exceed 
two mills on the dollar of all the taxable property outside of any city or village 
wherein a free public library is located, or which is already taxed for the 
support of any such library, the proceeds of which tax shall be known as the 
county library fund provided that when the taxable valuation subject to such 
tax exceeds 20 million dollars, the tax levy shall not exceed one mill. 

Approved March 10, 1947. 





An amendment to Mason’s Minnesota Statutes of 1927, Section 673, Subdivision 
3. (Minnesota Statutes 1945, Section 375.33, Subdivision 3.) 


The first sentence has been amended to read: 


375-33 Free county libraries. Subdivision 3. If there is a free public 
library in the county, the board of county commissioners may contract with the 
board of directors of such library, upon such terms as may be agreed upon 
between such boards, ... Approved March 2, 1943. 














Recent Rural Trends and the Implications 
For Librarians 


Douctas G. MarRsHALL 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


Our human resources are too often taken 
for granted as expendable and inexhaustible. 
The fact of the matter is that they are just 
as capable of being destroyed as are our 
physical resources. Both must be conserved. 
What are some specific aspects of human 
resources? 

We have approximately one million peo- 
ple on farms in Minnesota; close to one-half 
million classified as rural non-farm, the 
majority living in small towns; and around 
one and one-half million living in our cities. 


Our total population approximates three 
million. We have increased our total popu- 
lation by about 5° since 1940. Our rate of 
increase has shown a decline almost con- 
sistently since 1860. This can be explained 
largely by three factors: declining birth 
rates, the almost complete closing of the 
door to immigrants, and an increasing rate 
of migration away from Minnesota. 


An important phenomenon today is the 
disequilibrium in the ratio of males to 
females in our population. In the age group 
20 to 24 years for 1940 we had 147 males 
to every 100 females in the farm population. 
In some areas of the state the ratio is nearly 


2:1, males over females. This should be an’ 


important consideration in predicting reader 
response, especially in the age group 20 to 
30 years of age. 

As to reproduction we find that the fami- 
lies in our good agricultural areas have 
declined in size considerably in the past few 
decades; in fact, in some of the best agricul- 
tural areas the families are just about repro- 
ducing themselves. However, in the poorer 
land areas we still find that the size of the 
family has consistently been larger than in 
the good agricultural areas. 

We have done an excellent job of cutting 
down the death rate in Minnesota. In fact, 
we are one of the best states to live in, at 
least in terms of length of life. This does 
not mean, however, that we don’t have 
work to do to improve the health conditions 
of our rural people. In fact, sickness rates 
are higher in the rural areas than they are 


in the city. This is one of the problems that 
confront us at the present time, and librar- 
ians could do a real service by seeing that 
literature on health and health problems is 
made available, particularly to our farm 
people. 

Another important aspect of rural popu- 
lation is the migration of farm youth to oui 
large towns and cities. This means a real 
problem in terms of education, because in 
most cases it implies that our educational 
system must serve a dual purpose in rural 
areas. It must educate those who intend to 
stay in agriculture, and it must educate those 
who intend to move into a non-agricultural 
occupation. The implication for librarians 
should be obvious. They must recognize 
this duality of purpose and foster adequate 
guidance. 

In most rural areas we have about reached 
the plateau in terms of actual population 
growth. In fact, in many areas there has 
already been a decline in the rural popula- 
tion. There is no reason why this trend 
will not continue. This means that fewer 
people will be expected to support even 
more services than they have in the past. To 
librarians, this means that the job of selling 
a library service will not be made any easier, 
since competition with health services, edu- 
cation, transportation, communication, will 
be even more pronounced. 

Another changing aspect of rural life 
which is not necessarily demographic in 
viewpoint is the growing cooperation be- 
tween the agricultural population and the 
village and hamlet. Town-country relation- 
ships have improved considerably during 
the last decade. However, much remains 
to be done. The librarians can help accel- 
erate this process by bringing town and 
country people closer together. Whether 
we recognize it or not, we are all much more 
interdependent in all segments of society 
than we were just a few years ago. This 
presents a real challenge to librarians who 
should be leaders in the movement to teach 
cooperation and good social relations. 





A Missouri Regional Library 


Mary ELLen StTocKarpD 


Librarian, Current River Regional Library 


In 1945, the Missouri state legislature 
authorized counties in Missouri to vote an 
additional assessment for the maintenance 
of county libraries. 

The Current River Regional Library, 
covering two counties, Carter and Ripley, 
was voted for by the people of each county 
in April, 1947. 

Missouri statutes provide that regional 
libraries stem from county units. In other 
words, our regional libraries are multi- 
county units. When the State Extension 
Librarian worked to establish libraries in 
the counties which now compose Current 
River Regional Library, the matter of fi- 
nances was discussed frankly, and it was 
urged that each county consider coopera- 
tion with nearby areas having the same 
economic and social backgrounds. After 
the people of the two counties voted to 
establish the libraries and to authorize the 
assessment, a library board was established 
in each county in accordance with the law. 

The library boards of Carter and Ripley 
counties worked out an arrangement for a 
regional library under the supervision of 
a single librarian. In the area of the Current 
River Regional Library there is a branch 
maintained at each county seat. The Re- 
gional Library owns and operates a book- 
mobile which gives service to all other 
localities. 

Books bought for the regional Library 
and its branches are marked Current River 
Regional Library, ..............000c0000..... County, 
Missouri, in the event that one of the coun- 
ties may wish to withdraw. However, the 
books are used in any county in the region 
without regard to ownership. In this way 
the books in the libraries are freely ex- 
changed in the counties and the total operat- 
ing expense is substantially reduced. 

All expenditures for the Regional Library, 
including salaries, books, and operation, 
are divided proportionately on a population 
basis. The only exception to this is that 
branch maintenance and salaries of clerks 
at the branches are paid for by the individual 
counties. 

It is hoped that the state library law may 
be revised so that money for the budget for 


a given period can be taken from the sepa- 
rate county treasuries and deposited to the 
account of the Regional Library in an in- 
sured bank. This would eliminate the writ- 
ing of multiple warrants for each debt in- 
curred by the library. 

The bookmobile schedule ignores county 
lines, and service is extended in spokes from 
the separate centers. The service is on a 
regular schedule so that adults and schools 
know when the bookmobile will be in their 
communities. 

Each county has a branch library which 
is open a certain number of hours a week 
according to the need, and anybody in the 
region may use any of these branches and 
the bookmobile. Arrangements have been 
completed for Reynolds County to join the 
Current River Regional Library, making a 
total of three counties at present. It is possi- 
ble that the region will finally consist of 
seven counties, which will be served by 
three bookmobiles, a jeep, stations, branches, 
and book deposits. It seems likely that two 
more counties will soon be added to the 
present three counties. 

The Librarian of the Regional Library 
selects and purchases books for the Re- 
gional Library. Each county pays its pro- 
portional part from funds made available 
through taxation and state aid. In addition 
to the purchases, many books are received 
as gifts. Also, free government publications 
are obtained whenever possible. 

It is very important to acquaint the public 
with the services of the Library. Local 
newspapers have been extremely cooperative 
in publishing the bookmobile schedule and 
calling attention to other items of interest. 
The Librarian works in close cooperation 
with the schools and civic organizations in 
order to encourage full use of the Library. 
Many purchases for the Library are deter- 
mined by the demand. 

When choosing books for the bookmobile, 
it is impossible to anticipate all that patrons 
may request. Therefore a request form has 
been developed. The Librarian then decides 
between the alternatives of purchasing the 
requested book or borrowing it from the 
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state library service for delivery on a future 
trip. 

The Current River Regional Library has 
been functioning for approximately one 
year. In the early months it was necessary 
to limit the number of books borrowed by 
the schools to ten for each classroom. It 
has been possible to increase the number of 
books to one book for each pupil, with ten 
additional books for each teacher. The 
demand for books is still greater than the 
supply. When the library was started last 
year we had no books. Now we own ap- 
proximately seven thousand volumes. One 
of the most pressing problems is to acquire 
enough additional books so that the supply 
will equal the demand. 


etc. 


Name and Location of Library 


Blue Earth Co. L., Mankato 
Hennepin Co. L, Minneapolis 
Kandiyohi Co. L., Willmar 
Marshall-Lyon Co. L., Marshall 
Martin Co. L., Fairmont 
Nobles Co. L., Worthington 
Ramsey Co. L., St. Paul 


Stearns Co. L., St. Cloud 
Waseca Co. L., Waseca 
Watonwan Co. L., St. James 


Clay Co. L., Moorhead 
Itasca Co. L., Grand Rapids 





—— American Library Association Liat ——— 


This list includes county and regional libraries with a minimum annual 
income of $5,000 or 10 cents per capita, whichever is larger... . The libraries 
listed also serve all or the major portion of a county and/or region .. . 
give direct book service to rural people through branches, stations, bookmobiles, 


MINNESOTA — 11 out of 87 counties 


St. Louis Co. Service from the P.L.s of 
Duluth, Ely, Virginia and Hibbing, be- 
tween them serving all of the county 


Editor’s Note: Since the above report was made, August, 1949, two more 
county libraries have reported budgets qualifying them for inclusion under 
the A.L.A. rule. They are listed below. 


This is a very challenging job for the 
Librarian. There is an opportunity to get 
books to many people who have not had 
previous use of public library service. In 
this section of the state there are many 
isolated communities that have been limited 
in their use of books because of distance 
and bad roads. A multi-county or regional 
library is the best means of taking books 
to the people in these places. One adult 
reader recently said: “This is just like the 
city. We can get books.” It is a thrill to 
the librarian to see the children, happy with 
their selection of bright new books, and the 
adults eagerly waiting to choose their 
volumes. 


and 


Population Incomefor Per 
Served Co.Service Capita 
1940 Census 1947-48 Income 


$ 13,246 $ .64 
34,509 48 
10,125 54 

7:388 
14,264 
13,030 
11,065 


16,000 . 

14,257 33 
6,857 45 
7,108 .68 


$ 10,000 $ .65 
8,735 48 











The Clay County Library 


Myrt_Le T. Runpouist and Mary Cary 
Moorhead Public Library 


When the people of Clay County voted 
at the general election in November, 1948, 
to levy a tax for library purposes, Clay 
County became the first county in north- 
western Minnesota to establish county li- 
brary service. For several years the rural 
schools had been receiving library service 
through the Moorhead Public Library, and 
some early attempts were made to provide 
books for adults who asked for them by 
including a few adult books from the 
Public Library in the rural school collec- 
tions. But it was not until about 1943 when 
Mr. Lee F. Zimmerman, Director of the 
Library Division of the Department of 
Education at that time, discussed with the 
members of the Moorhead Public Library 
Board the work of county libraries in 
other parts of the state, that the idea of a 
county library was implanted in the minds 
of the members of the Public Library Board. 
Miss Katherine Leonard, Chairman of the 
Public Library Board, was vitally interested 
in library extension and discussed the pos- 
sibility of a county library whenever she 
contacted individuals who were interested 
in books and reading. 

When Miss Myrtle Rundquist, City Li- 
brarian, was appointed in the fall of 1945, 
the Public Library Board assigned to her 
the responsibility for promoting interest 
among the people of the county in organiz- 
ing a county library. In October of 1946 
she outlined the possibility of a county li- 
brary with the township chairmen of the 
County Home Makers organization. Many 
of the members were interested, but only 
a few at this time assumed any responsi- 
bility for bringing the idea home to the 
people of local communities. Later, a com- 
mittee selected from a list of names sub- 
mitted by the Home Demonstration Agent, 
the County Agent, and the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, met at the Public 
Library with the Librarian to review the 
library situation in Clay County. The city 
of Moorhead, with a population of 9,491, 
had the only Public Library in the county. 
Two-thirds of the residents of the county 
were living outside of the city of Moorhead 


and had no library service. The need for 
and value of county library service, the 
existing library laws in Minnesota, and 
possible methods of launching a publicity 
campaign were also discussed. 


On February 22, 1947, a group of some 
thirty citizens met at the Moorhead City 
Hall to hear Mr. Zimmerman present a very 
concrete picture of library conditions in Min- 
nesota and explain how library service 
could be obtained in Clay County. The 
entire idea seemed rather vague to many, 
who felt that they were not ready to organize 
for any action at that time. One month 
later an organization meeting was called 
when an earnest effort was made to reach 
individuals who were keenly interested in 
securing a county library. A Clay County 
Citizens Library Association was formed. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
George Klokseth, Glyndon, chairman; Mrs. 
B. Wyatt, Sabin, treasurer; and Mrs. Obert 
Fassay, Kragnes, secretary. These officers 
proceeded to appoint a publicity chairman. 
Since the work of the chairman was most 
important in a publicity campaign, the 
officers spent a great deal of effort trying 
to enlist the services of a competent person. 
One after another resigned for legitimate 
reasons, and all work seemed to be at a 
standstill. 

On June 17, 1947, Miss Emily Mayne, 
Martin County Librarian at that time, ad- 
dressed a group of leaders at Hawley, Min- 
nesota, in an attempt to create greater 
interest in the project and to answer ques- 
tions that had come up. 


Repeated attempts to find a publicity 
chairman failed, but in the spring of 1948 
a committee of three women took over the 
responsibility, and promotion work actually 
got under way. Leaders were appointed, 
one from each township and village, and 
they were responsible for bringing informa- 
tion concerning the library project to every 
organization in their local communities. 
Mrs. J. L. Rendahl, Moorhead, spoke at 
several meetings, and Mrs. J. W. Broberg of 
Dilworth arranged for several radio inter- 
views over two of the local stations. Mrs. 
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Charles Bouton of Glyndon assisted by 
planning a film schedule using LIBRARY 
ON WHEELS, a 16 mm film borrowed 
from the State Library Division. P.T.A. 
and Farm Bureau groups as well as others 
were addressed whenever possible. 


On March 19, 1948, all of the leaders 
throughout the county met at Moorhead 
with Mrs. Agatha Klein, then Superivsor 
of Extension Library at the State Library 
Division, and many questions that had 
come up were answered. At this time 
petitions requesting the commissioners to 
levy a 14 mill tax for library purposes were 
distributed to leaders who circulated them 
in local communities. At the July annual 
meeting of the County Board a small group 
of leaders presented the petitions to the 
County Board with a goodly number of 
signatures; but since this was a new ven- 
ture, the commissioners preferred to get 
the reaction of the citizens at the annual 
election before levying a tax. A sufficient 
number of freeholders had signed petitions 
to make it imperative to place the question 
on the ballot at the annual election in 
November. 

Our best publicity came at this time. The 
Moorhead Daily News published several 
articles by county leaders, as well as edi- 
torials, and headlined all activities. The 
other county newspapers reported progress 
of the campaign also. The publicity com- 
mittee continued to inform everyone con- 
cerning the facts of a future county library. 
Letters were sent to the leaders to inspire 
them to keep talking about the library. The 
elementary schools in the county patticipa- 
ted in a poster contest to publicize the 
library project before election. Personal 
contacts by the publicity committee with 
individuals out in the county seemed to 
be the most satisfactory method of arousing 
interest. Many of the rural people knew the 
value of libraries from college days and 
were anxious that their children should have 
the same advantages as city children. 

At the general election on November 2, 
1948, the resulting vote of three to one in 
favor of establishing a library left no doubt 
in the minds of the County Board of Com- 
missioners as to the wishes of the majority 
of the people in Clay County. 

In December, Miss Emily Mayne, newly 
appointed Supervisor of Extension Library 


in the Library Division, was invited to come 
to Moorhead. She outlined plans for organ- 


izing a county library with members of the 
Public Library board, the county auditor 
and chairman of the County Board of Com- 
missioners. These two county representa- 
tives invited Miss Mayne and the Public 
Librarian to accompany the county leaders 
the following day when they appeared 
before the County Board to request that the 
tax levy become effective in January, 1949. 
Their approval of a 1.7 mill tax at this time 
instead of at the annual meeting meant that 
work on the library project could begin in 
1949 rather than 1950. 


The County Board had already agreed 
that the most efficient organization would 
be a contract with the Public Library ot 
Moorhead. Since the Public Library board 
had been active in promoting the organiza- 
tion of a county library, they were anxious to 
cooperate. At a “coffee and doughnut” 
session at the Public Library, members of 
the County Board and Library Board dis- 
cussed possible terms to be included in a 
contract. The city charter of Moorhead does 
not permit a subsidiary department to draw 
up a contract, so further meetings had to 
be scheduled with the city clerk, mayor, city 
attorney and board members. On April 6 
the final terms of the contract were agreed 
upon. It provides that the County Board 
would pay $10,000 to the Public Library in 
1949 to “initiate the project.” After 1949 
the county would pay “.. . so much of the 
county library fund as shall be necessary 
to defray the cost and expense of the mainte- 
nance of [county service]. The amount to 
be paid . . . shall be determined by a budget, 
prepared by the [library board] and ap- 
proved by the [county board].” The con- 
tract is to continue in force until either 
party votes to terminate it. 


The County Board of Commissioners 
appointed a sixteen member advisory board, 
one from each of the largest population 
centers of the county, to serve as liaison 
persons between the county librarian and 
the community. Even though the Advisory 
Board would have no legal authority, it 
was felt that any action desired by them 
at any future time could be effectively 
brought about by pressure or by simply 
requesting the Public Library board for 
the action desired. 
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At the beginning of the year all county 
residents were invited, through the county 
newspapers, to use the facilities of the 
Public Library free of charge. Plans were 


made to house the county collection in the 
already overcrowded public library build- 
ing. By some minor renovation of the 
basement, a stack room was made possible 
which could accommodate some 6000 vol- 
umes. Plans were made to purchase a 
bookmobile for distributing books to all 
areas of the county, and for establishing 
three stations at Barnesville, Hawley, and 
Dilworth, each of which has over 1,000 
population. 

The Barnesville station is typical of the 
library stations in Clay County. It opened 
for service on October 15, 1949, in the com- 
munity building. A collection of 400 books 
including adult, young people’s, and juvenile 
works, fiction and non-fiction, formed the 
basis of the library. The library is managed 
by a community committee consisting of 
members from the eight civic organizations, 
headed by the County Advisory Board mem- 
ber in Barnesville, Mrs. S. E. Rice. Each 
month the committee meets to discuss any 


local library problems. One club is responsi- 
ble for the library each month and appoints 
a member who is the attendant in charge 
during the hours the station is open. There 
is no payment for services; all attendants 
are volunteer workers. 

Miss Mary Cary began her work as 
County Librarian on August 1. There 
was much work to be done at headquarters 
selecting, ordering, and preparing books 
for the county collection. The county books 
are marked and shelf listed separately but 
the books are cataloged with the city books. 
Any special requests from county patrons 
are filled by using the Public Library books 
whenever necessary. 

The County Librarian made personal 
visits to each community to discuss plans 
with the Advisory Board member before 
beginning library service. In each case, 
with the three exceptions mentioned, it was 
agreed to start library service from the 
bookmobile and, if the need became appar- 
ent, to establish a station later. After the 
arrival of the bookmobile* in November, 
regular county service was begun, with 
scheduled stops at stations, community 
centers, rural schools and farm homes. 


*See specifications in Minnesota Libraries Vol. XVI, p. 84-86, Sept. 1949. 


Have You Heard? 


e Dr. Harold Dean Cater, Director, Minne- 
sota Historical Society, has announced the 
appointment of Dan M. King of Muncie, 
Indiana, as Librarian of the Society. Mr. 
King, the ninth librarian to hold the posi- 
tion since the Society was founded in 1849, 
succeeds Russell F. Barnes who has become 
librarian of the Hill Reference Library in 
St. Paul. 

e Helen Dombrowski has been appointed 
Librarian at Sleepy Eye to succeed Lydia S. 
Sasse who retired recently after 38 years of 
service. 

e Alice Lewis has resigned from her posi- 
tion as Librarian of the American Legion 
Memorial Library of South St. Paul. She 
has accepted a position as field librarian 
for the state of New Mexico. Doris North- 
ernscold has been named to succeed her. 
Miss Northernscold is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota Division of Library 


Instruction, and has been serving as Librar- 
ian for the state of North Dakota at 
Bismarck. 

e Mrs. Vivian G. Norrid is retiring from 
her position as Librarian at Eveleth where 
she has served since July, 1928. 

e Edna Albro, Librarian at Spring Valley 
since 1920, has retired. Her successor is 
Mrs. Bertha Rafferty. 

e Lelia Hall, Isanti County librarian, has 
resigned to become Assistant Librarian with 
the Marshall-Lyon County library. Her 
successor has not been announced. 

e Mrs. I. R. Culshaw has succeeded Mrs. 
Harvey Rafnson as Librarian at the Minne- 
ota public library. 

e Leola Franandez, retired newspaper refer- 
ence librarian, died recently. Before her 
retirement in 1946, Miss Fernandez had 
served for 32 years on the staff of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune and the Minneapolis Times. 
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lsanti County Library 


Letra Hai 
County Librarian, Isanti County Library 


The idea of an Isanti County Library 
originated in 1916 in the minds of a group 
of women in the Village of Cambridge, the 
county seat. They formed a Home and 
Mothers’ Circle which sponsored a traveling 
library in the Lewis department store. In 
1923, the group reorganized as the Cam- 
bridge Community Club with its chiet 
project a “bigger and better library.” 
Lewis donated a business lot, provided that 
funds could be raised for a building. Though 
the project did not succeed, work done at 
that time laid the foundation for obtaining 
a library. In 1932, the name of the club 
was changed to Cambridge Community 
Library Club and all money raised was 
used for the library. The American Legion 
gave $10 annually for the purchase of books, 
and beginning in 1939, the Village Council 
contributed $100 each year for salary. 

Mr. Lee Zimmerman, director of the 
Library Division, met with representatives 
of the Club and the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation in 1945 to discuss county and 
regional library possibilities. The Club 
agreed to donate its book stock, furniture, 
and $1,000, should the library materialize. 
Mrs. G. G. Kottke was appointed chairman 
of a promotion committee to work with 
the president, Mrs. W. E. Ballenthin. Later, 
Mr. Zimmerman attended a county-wide 
meeting. In April, 1946, Emily Mayne, 
M.L.A. President, spoke at a second all- 
county session and a County Library Asso- 
ciation was organized. Officers elected were 
Mrs. W. E. Ballenthin, Cambridge, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Robert Moody, Braham, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Albert Edling, Zimmerman, 
Secretary; and Mrs. Hans Grellson, Cam- 
bridge, Corresponding Secretary. A public- 
ity director, and a district chairman from 
each of the five Commissioners’ districts 
constituted a Ways and Means Commitee. 
Chairmen were appointed from each of the 
thirteen townships and the five villages. 

The Association decided to appear before 
the Commissioners at their annual meeting 
in July, 1946, and request the establishment 
of a county library. In preparation, 29 or- 
ganizations went on record in favor of the 
Library and the Commissioners were in- 


formed of their action. In addition, petitions 
were circulated and 1,778 signatures were 
obtained. (An average vote in the county 
is 3,500 to 4,000 votes) 

Presentation of the petitions and reports 
of the sentiment in his area were made by 
each chairman to the Commissioners at the 
annual meeting. After much discussion, the 
delegates were able to convince the Com- 
missioners to vote favorably for the maxi- 
mum one-mill tax levy. Thus the Isanti 
County Library was established July 8, 1946. 

The next obstacle to hurdle, that of find- 
ing quarters for the new library, was cleared 
when the Cambridge Village Council 
granted the use of the council room, together 
with its maintenance, and made a donation 
of $200 for shelving. 

The first Isanti County Library Board met 
September 26, 1946. The members were 
Mrs. W. E. Ballenthin, Cambridge, Chair- 
man; Mrs. J. T. Swanson, North Branch, 
Secretary; Mrs. Joel Erickson, Braham; Mrs. 
Alton Steinbring, Isanti; and the Rev. W. C. 
Hilpert, Zimmerman. One of their first acts 
was to appoint a Librarian, Miss Lelia Hall, 
who began work in February, 1947. 

Shelving for the Village Hall quarters 
was rebuilt to standard size, and the room 
was painted. The Librarian worked with 
the books, unpacking, sorting and classify- 
ing. About 1,200 books donated by the 
Library Club were accessioned, and an addi- 
tional 750 in poor condition were placed on 
the shelves but have gradually been with- 
drawn. With the small book budget, this 
collection is inadequate for a village-county 
library and its stations. Mrs. Agatha Klein 
spent part of a day at the Library, advising 
and assisting with plans and orders. Al- 
though a few meetings were attended to 
publicize the Library, it was necessary for 
the Librarian to spend most of her time in 
the Library getting the collection ready for 
use. 

Strong pressure for an early opening made 
it necessary to enlist volunteer assistance, so 
Girl Scouts, high school girls, and several 
Cambridge women gave a few afternoons to 
processing the books, using assembly line 
methods. This was repeated several times 
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during the following winter, with a volun- 
teer typist coming in one afternoon a week. 
The Library opened June 2, 1947. 

The problems now confronting the Li- 
brarian were legion. Sentiment toward the 
Library seemed adverse. Cambridge busi- 
nessmen were not entirely convinced of the 
necessity for a library. Furthermore, strong 
opposition had arisen in the northern part 
of the county during the campaign, but this 
year’s president, Mr. L. L. Shaeffer of 
Stanchfield, has been influential in bringing 
about a cooperative spirit in that area. It is 
gratifying to have the misunderstanding 
cleared up, since the support of this progres- 
sive part of the county is needed. 

The tax levy for the first year of opera- 
tion in 1947 was $3,168.27; an additional 
$2,066.07 was received as gifts from organi- 
zations and as the result of a tag day. Last 
July, after hearing the report on the prob- 
lems of the County Library and the progress 
made during its short history, the Commis- 
sion raised the budget to $5,000 for 1950. 

By the spring of 1949 there were nine sta- 
tions in operation. Organizations which 
sponsor them agree to furnish space, shelv- 
ing and volunteer attendants. During the 
past year, the P.T.A. at Crown spent approx- 
imately $25, besides free labor for building 
shelving. 

Much favorable publicity aids the Library 
in its growth, all four local newspapers giv- 
ing free space to the Library’s activities. 
Booths at the County Fair, Book Week cele- 
brations and talks by the Librarian at the 
rural teachers’ institutes and to organizations 
and groups of children have added to the 
Community’s interest in this new service. In 
July of this year the Library Board spon- 
sored a float at the annual Business Men’s 
Roundup. During the past year, Mrs. R. G. 
Gully and Mrs. Arthur From, with the Li- 
brarian, have arranged monthly window dis- 
plays, which have attracted much attention. 
Story hour has been attempted, but the 


space is too limited, and the program inter- 
feres with regular service. 

During the compilation of this report 
many weaknesses in the county library set-up 
have been noted, some of these arising out 
of the inadequacy of the Council Rooms as 
housing for the Library, an arrangement 
pleasing to no one. The councilmen and 
firemen became unhappy over the usurpa- 
tion of their meeting-place. On election days 
the place must be cleared to make room for 
voting machines and judges’ tables. The 
Mayor remarked last spring, “We did not 
know that the Library would become such 
a big project.” “And completely fill the 
room with furniture!” he might have added. 
Larger quarters should be found very soon. 
Lack of storage space and a workroom are 
a serious problem, making it impossible to 
establish necessary services such as the prom- 
ised school contracts, which have been de- 
ferred for an indefinite time. 

The Librarian’s salary is much lower than 
those of other professional workers in the 
county. Another full-time trained librarian 
and a part-time clerk are needed in the Cam- 
bridge headquarters if the Librarian is to 
have enough time to perform her adminis- 
trative duties and to give good service out 
in the rural areas. The low book budget as 
well as lack of space necessitates weekly 
supplementary reference service from the 
Library Division. 

A solution to the problems of budget, 
space and staff would be the establishment 
of a regional library. The A.L.A. National 
Plan for Public Library Service states that 
“the minimum annual income required for 
an effective library unit may be fixed at not 
less than $37,500 with a population of 25,000 
in the library’s service area.” Already Isanti 
County has a few out-of-county patrons pay- 
ing an annual fee, and more are longing for 
the service. If several counties in the area 
pooled a 2 mill levy, much could be accom- 
plished. 





Kandiyohi County Library 


LucILLE GLOVER 


County Librarian, Kandiyohi County Library 


Only four people answered the invitation 
Mrs. Willard DeRuyter sent out asking 
interested people of Kandiyohi County to 
attend a meeting at the Willmar Public Li- 
brary, October 3, 1945. Mrs. DeRuyter, 
after many conferences with Mr. Lee Zim- 
merman of the State Library Division, felt 
that the time for considering the need for a 
county library had come. From that small 
beginning, the Kandiyohi Library Associa- 
tion developed in 1946. 

Petitions containing the signatures of 667 
freeholders and more than 800 adult non- 
freeholders were presented to the Commis- 
sioners at a memorable meeting, July 8, 
1946. Seventy people crowded the court- 
room. Mrs. DeRuyter, Mrs. Klein of the 
State Library Division, and community 
leaders from every Commissioner’s district 
asked that the request for a full mill levy 
be presented by the Commissioners for vote 
at the November election. 

From that date until the election, the 
group contacted every available source of 
interest in an effort to arouse the voters. 
Regular use of radio was a feature of the 
campaign, 28 fifteen minute weekly broad- 
casts over KUOM, the Willmar radio sta- 
tion. Cooperation of the newspapers was 
liberal. Talks were given before any organ- 
ization where rural people might be found, 
and mention of the plan was heard in 
churches and schools of the county. A 
slogan and poster contest was sponsored in 
order to reach the children in the schools 
and, through them, their parents. Letters 
were sent out to all persons in the county 
who might reach others with the library 
message. All of the Association members 
took part in a house-to-house campaign 
through the county. 

The result of this concentrated action 
showed at the polls. There were 4,865 
affirmative votes, and 1,965 negative votes. 
The Commissioners made their levy in 
July, 1947, and funds became available in 
March, 1948. 

The Commissioners appointed a Library 
Board of five members: Mrs. Willard 
DeRuyter, the Rev. Andreas Freden, Mr. 
Herbert Feig, Mrs. Carlos Avery and Mrs. 


Kermit Gandrud—one from each of the 
five Commissioner’s districts. The Board 
drew up a tentative set of by-laws, including 
a provision to avoid “dead wood” on the 
Board—specifically the tendency to reap- 
point retiring members over a long term of 
years rather than bring in new blood. No 
member of the Board may serve more than 
two consecutive terms of three years each. 
He may be reappointed after an interval, 
however, if such action is found desirable. 

The Librarian, Miss Lucille Glover, began 
her work in August, 1948. 

We were fortunate in starting our plans 
for opening so late in the year, as it gave 
us the necessary accumulation of money to 
make the purchase of a bookmobile possible. 
Our county is an especially good field for 
bookmobile service. Aside from the fifteen 
small communities in which stations will 
eventually be established, there are many 
neighborhoods quite removed from service 
by stations and main library alone. The 
library serves all the county except the city 
of Willmar. 

From August to December, there was a 
scramble and rush to get together books 
and equipment for the formal opening. On 
December 4, we opened the Library rooms 
in the Masonic Temple to the public, with 
3,000 volumes and a staff of two people. 
Our bookmobile was due in January, but 
that part of our plan did not materialize 
until the following May. From December 
until May, we issued books from the head- 
quarters and established one station, at 
Sunburg. 

When the bookmobile arrived, we began 
our regular runs throughout the county. 
We have a Ford Vanette truck which 
carries 1,500 volumes and is manned by a 
staff of two—Librarian and driver, who 
also assists with the issuing of books. During 
May, we visited all the rural schools of the 
county and established stops of from 30 
minutes to 2 hours in the various villages. 
During the summer we made runs to the 
various parts of the county and covered 
each route once each month. Besides the 
stops at schools and villages, we canvassed 
the farm homes which were directly on our 
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routes and made individual stops wherever 
service was desired. 

Later we established four more stations 
and made many valuable contacts, familiar- 
izing ourselves with the county and the 
people. Through newspaper and word-of- 
mouth publicity, we encouraged all those 
who were not directly on our routes to meet 
us at the homes of friends and at the stops 
in the villages. We posted large handbills 
in stores, cafes, etc. giving the time, location 
and date of our various stops. We have not 
used the radio to any great extent, princi- 
pally because of lack of time for the prepara- 
tion of such material. We do plan as soon 
as possible to make use of radio publicity 
in some form. 

The Library Association remained active, 
and in 1948 and 1949 the County Fair fur- 
nished a booth free of charge. There a 
booklet giving our present plans and our 
future hopes was distributed. The ladies of 
the Association also held a sale of needle- 
work and conducted a fish pond at the Fair 
both years. The money gained in 1948 was 
used to pay the expenses of an open house 
on the opening day of the Library, and the 
money accumulated this year will be used 
to purchase a record player for the Library 
and to start a lending library of recordings. 
This was number one on our list of future 








Centennial Item 


The Itasca Press, Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, has just published 
With Various Voices, an important Centennial year event. Edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen and Philip D. Jordan, the book brings together the 
writings of more than fifty men and women who played parts, large and 


small, in the making of Minnesota and the Upper Midwest. 5.00. 


hopes, so we are much pleased to find it 
materializing now. The Association has 
changed its name to Friends of the Library 
and is busy planning a celebration of our 
first birthday this December. 

In September, we began our fall and 
winter series of bookmobile runs, which 
have been increased to fifteen, each one 
made every five weeks. We visit all the 
schools, and plans are now under way for 
contracting with them for library service. 
It is also becoming quite a familiar thing 
to find one or more parents waiting when 
we draw up to a school, to secure reading 
matter for themselves. The schools are 
usually the nearest spots for adults to reach 
us in case they do not live on one of the 
roads we follow. 

At the present time we have definite plans 
in view for three more stations; our book 
stock has increased to over 6,000; we have 
outgrown our present quarters and plans are 
afoot to move into more spacious rooms. 
Our bookmobile has become a familia 
sight to much of the county, with a daily 
circulation which often falls close to the 
three hundred mark. We are already be- 
ginning to look to the time when we may 
be able to have a home for ourselves in a 
county library building, with a staff sufficient 
to offer full county service. 














Nobles County Library 


Wayne R. Bassetr 


County Librarian, Nobles County Library 


Prior to 1938, Nobles County, one of the 
most prosperous agricultural areas in Minne- 
sota, had only one legally established public 
library — the Carnegie Public Library in 
Worthington, the county seat. The village 
of Ellsworth for a time had a Library Asso- 
ciation and furnished library service of sorts, 
acting primarily as agent for getting books 
from the state library. One or two other 
communities had, at one time or another, 
local groups, such as study clubs, which 
performed the same function. These activi- 
ties, however, were confined largely to the 
villages, and most rural residents were en- 
tirely without library service. 

The WPA demonstration came to Nobles 
County in December, 1940, and lasted until 
November, 1942, when it was withdrawn 
after thé county decided not to vote on the 
issue in the election of that year. The WPA 
demonstration during its two years circu- 
lated 23,573 books in the county, and, with 
a book collection of 2,148 volumes, served 
1,884 registered borrowers through 8 
stations. 

From 1942 through 1946, the library sta- 
tions set up by the WPA were kept oper- 
ating through the efforts of civic-minded 
groups and individuals in the ommunities, 
largely under the leadership of Mr. Gene 
Miller, a minister from Adrian. These sta- 
tions were serviced from Adrian, which was 
then levying a one mill tax for a library. 
The service given was necessarily on a 
minimum level, because of lack of funds, but 
it did maintain the elements of organization 
and service during the interim between the 
end of the WPA demonstration and the 
establishment of the county library in 1948. 

In the last months of 1945, the State Li- 
brary Division held a series of meetings in 
Nobles County. As a result of those meet- 
ings a County Library Promotional Com- 
mittee was organized in early 1946. The 
Worthington Public Library Board spon- 
sored the fall meetings because, according 
to the Worthington Globe (November 9, 
1945), it “wishes to ‘facilitate and clarify’ 
its own library program for the future, an 
effort . . . being made to secure attendance 
... Of the city council, the county commis- 


sioners, farm leaders and chief officials of 
towns and villages of the county, as well 
as other representative citizens. Purpose of 
the joint meeting is to secure the kind of 
library set-up that may be desirable or neces- 
sary for all the citizens of the county.” 
The Promotional Committee, composed of 
representatives of organizations from all 
parts of the county, including one member 
of the Board of Commissioners, decided 
in favor of presenting the issue to the voters 
at the November, 1946, election. This com- 
mittee secured the necessary petitions of 
freeholders, solicited contributions for ex- 
penses, handled publicity, and held a series 
of informational meetings throughout the 
county. The State Library Division worked 
closely with this Committee furnishing pub- 
licity material, advice, and speakers, and 
conducting institutes. 

In retrospect, it appears that a “merger” 
of the Worthington Public Library and the 
proposed county library was the goal at the 
time, to provide a county-wide system using 
the existing facilities as a nucleus. The 
Worthington Library had been serving an 
increasing number of rural residents and 
had furnished contract service to a number 
of rural schools. Rural people who were 
aware of these services were favorably dis- 
posed towards the merger. However, there 
were other factors such as intra-county 
rivalry (not unique) and a disposition on 
the part of some to build upon the skeleton 
service left from WPA days, which finally 
resulted in the issue’s being placed on the 
ballot in the following form: Shall the 
Board of County Commissioners of Nobles 
County establish and maintain a County 
library to be financed by levying annually 
a one (1) mill tax (as provided by law) 
on all taxable property not already taxed for 
library purposes? 

There were 5,549 votes cast on the ques- 
tion, which was carried by a majority of 
981 votes. Of 20 townships, 8 voted Yes 
by 681 to 406, and 12 voted No 825 to 435. 
In 7 villages the issue was carried by a total 
vote of 609 to 303, and in 3 villages it failed 
by a vote of 205 to 130. Worthington voted 
Yes 1,410 to 865. This vote in Worthington. 
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plus an Adrian majority of 161, probably 
provided the margin of victory. The vote 
was close, although there was no organized 


opposition. The moral would seem to be 
“more intensive promotional work in strictly 
rural areas, and with strictly rural groups.” 
There can be little doubt that the WPA 
demonstration and the interim volunteer 
work paid off in this election. In view of 
the closeness of the vote and the improve- 
ment in economic conditions between 1942 
and 1946, it seems quite probable that local 
citizens who feared that the issue would be 
defeated if brought to a vote in 1942 and 
hence opposed bringing it to a vote at that 
time, were correct in their estimate of the 
situation. 

The first levy for the County library was 
made in 1947, collectible in 1948, in the 
amount of $13,500. A five-member Board 
was appointed, one from each commission- 
er’s district, with staggered terms of office. 
This Board has complete control of the 
Library, including hiring of the Librarian. 
No contracts were signed with any existing 
libraries, but there has been close coopera- 
tion between the County and the Worthing- 
ton Library Board, on a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” basis. The County rented space in 
the basement of the Carnegie library. The 
libraries enjoy mutual use of the two book 
collections. This cooperation has progressed 
(November, 1949) to joint shelving and a 
combined catalog in the juvenile depart- 
ments and will definitely lead to cooperative 
efforts in other aspects of library service. 
Because of this cooperation, the County was 
able to start station service much sooner 
than would have been possible otherwise. 


Blanche Jones came from Missouri to be 
the first Librarian. She efficiently and 
rapidly organized the Library so that within 
two months after her arrival in July, 1948, 
some stations were receiving books. She 
took over school contracts from the Worth- 
ington Library and added others, for a 
total of 26 the first year. The cooperation of 
the city library juvenile department was of 
inestimable value in this phase of service. 
Mrs. Jones left to accept a position in 


Louisiana in January, 1949, and the County 
was without a librarian until April 1. 

Service has been developed in Nobles 
County on a station basis, using in many 
cases facilities and personnel of the WPA 
days. At present, (November 1) there are 
10 stations, with another to open in Novem- 
ber and negotiations under way for two 
more. There has been no consistent policy 
on support of local stations, with the result 
that in some cases the local community 
pays all costs, including salary, and in others 
the County pays all, with variations at other 
stations. This lack of consistency, based 
probably on expediency, creates more prob- 
lems in the long run than it solves at the 
moment. Bookmobile service is for the 
future, and if developed will be supple- 
mental to well-established stations. A panel 
truck is used for transporting books. Month- 
ly delivery is made to library stations for 
teachers requesting such service, with con- 
tracts held by 38 out of 47 schools open this 
year. Teachers are anxious for bookmobile 
service, which the Library is not in a posi- 
tion to give without jeopardizing its whole 
program. It may be that in this county, 
during the promotional period, the possi- 
bilities of school service were overempha- 
sized, with the result that there is some 
tendency to regard the Library as primarily 
a school service agency. While of great im- 
portance, both present and potential, school 
service in Nobles County is and will remain 
subsidiary to the overall program. 

In long term goals and immediate objec- 
tives and problems the Worthington Library 
and the Nobles County Library have much 
in common. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the mutual cooperation evidenced 
so far will be continued in the solution of 
those problems and the achievement of the 
common goal—the best possible library serv- 
ice for all residents of the county. Regional 
library service may be coming, but in the 
meantime in a city-county relationship lies 
a microcosm of regional organization and 
problems encountered there, and the experi- 
ence gained in solving them should be of 
great value when the time comes to move 
on to the larger field. 





Minnesota County Libraries 


(Under one basic County Library Law, 
Minnesota libraries have developed varying 
types of county service. Thirteen meet the 
standards for American Library Association 
listing, twelve others offer some measure 
of county service and receive an apportion- 
ment of county funds. The four newest 
have been described in other articles in this 
issue. Others are included in the present 
composite article, intended to give a current 
picture of County Library Service in Minne- 
sota, continuing the history presented in 
Minnesota Libraries, December, 1943; June, 
1944; and September, 1944. In cases where 
the full background had not been published 
previously, the Librarians were asked to in- 
clude the full history of the service. The 
series will be completed in the March, 1950, 
issue.—Editor’s note.) 

Blue Earth County 

The Blue Earth County Library is still 
in a state of expansion and consolidation. 
In addition to the main library, it main- 
tains two branches and thirteen stations. 
Rural school service, inaugurated in October, 
1943, is participated in by 100% of the 
schools. Two graded elementary and sec- 
ondary schools also contract for service. 
The 100% coverage of towns and rural 
schools enables all community libraries to 
serve urban and county readers alike, be- 
cause everyone pays a uniform tax. 

When the County Library was established 
in July, 1941, the two larger towns, Maple- 
ton and Lake Crystal, were already sup- 
porting established libraries. Both com- 
munities took pride in their work; and 
fearful of county organization, quoted the 
law that no group can be taxed twice for 
library purpose. Their opposition was based 
on: 

1. Fear of losing their own identity and 

their library board. 

. Belief that they must merge their 
entire book collection with that of 
the county. 

. The thought that expenses would 
mount. 

. Fear that county supervision would 
be dictatorial, and that they would 
have no choice in books. 

The Mapleton library, set up under Carne- 
gie rules, was appropriating $500 a year for 
full maintenance. Both local boards were 
surprised to find that a one-mill tax would 


be less than they had been paying. When 
informed that they could decide local poli- 
cies and keep their own books, both boards 
voted unanimously to join the county sys: 
tem, Mapleton joining in October, 1944, and 
Lake Crystal in February, 1945. Both library 
collections were thoroughly weeded, cleaned 
and mended; Mapleton’s catalog was re- 
organized, and a new attendant hired. The 
village council, enthusiastic over their new 
affiliation, voluntarily increased their library 
appropriation to cover renovation of the 
building and installation of a new oil burner. 

Lake Crystal, besides paying a one-mill 
tax, pays its own attendant, purchases peri- 
odicals and a children’s book club sub- 
scription, and contributes to a memorial 
collection. 

Some of the library services appreciated 
most by patrons are: 

1. Daily accessibility of books at nearest 

trading centers. 

. Work with schools as described else- 
where. 

. Cooperation with study clubs. The 
Librarian meets with program com- 
mittees during the summer. New 
books are evaluated for inclusion in 
yearly program. Topics are kept on 
file at library, and all program mate- 
rial is delivered in advance to nearest 
local station. 

. Requests and special needs encour- 
aged, if necessary resorting to State 
Library Division aid and inter-library 
loans. 

. Timely booklists, current favorites 
being “Minnesota Centennial” and 
“Mental Health.” 

. Visiting county organizations with 
attractive book displays, so that County 
Library is accepted as integral part of 
community life. 

Some old problems remain. As the li- 
brary expands, work in the central library 
increases. The staff of two assistants remains 
the same as six years ago. The Librarian, 
involved in book selection, keeping of finan- 
cial records, and public relations activities, 
is not able to spend sufficient time out in 
the communities. She does not have time for 
direct contact with the readers that is 
made necessary by the lack of reading back- 
ground of some of the attendants, usually 
store owners who are paid a small fee for 
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being responsible for the books. High wage 
demands have forced a gradual decrease in 
the number of paid attendants. An addi- 
tional assistant on the staff would relieve the 
Librarian of much of the routine office work 
and release her time for work out in the 
county. 

The County Library, housed in Mankato 
Public Library building, pays a monthly 
rental. The City Board serves also as 
County Library Board. Tax levies, fines, 
and school warrants are kept in a general 
library fund at the Court House; all bills 
are paid by County Treasurer. 

Books are transported in the car of the 
Librarian, who receives mileage for travel. 
This eliminates the extra salary of a truck 
driver. 

The total budget of approximately $14,500 
is fully absorbed by rising costs. However, 
the book collection of 27,000 and a circula- 
tion of 143,000 provide tangible evidence ot 
county-wide service. Mrs. Margaret Leonard, 
Librarian. 


Hennepin County 


The Hennepin County Library, in opera- 
tion since 1922, is financed by a one-mill tax 
on property outside the cities of Minne- 
apolis and Hopkins. By a contract signed 
yearly by the Hennepin County Commis- 
sioners, the Minneapolis Library Board and 
its Librarian are administrators of the county 
library fund. A director and headquarters 
staff are appointed by the Library Board. 
From 1925 to 1947, Miss Ethel Berry was 
director of the Hennepin County Library, 
and under her able direction it became a vital 
agency of education and recreation in the 
county. Under terms of the contract, re- 
sources of the Minneapolis Public Library 
are available to county residents, in addi- 
tion to the county library book collection 
which now totals over 92,000 volumes. 


Branches, located in the 23 towns and 
villages, are housed in quarters provided by 
the local community. Some are in town 
halls, a few in store buildings, a number 
have their own separate buildings, and ten 
are combined school and public libraries 
located in school buildings. In the school 
branches, the school board and the county 
library unite in paying the salary of the 
attendant. Books bought by school funds 
are cataloged at County Library headquar- 
ters but are shelved permanently in the 


school branch and are available to the com- 
munity as a whole. Each branch is visited 
once a month by bookmobile and taken a 
fresh supply of books. Between deliveries, 
books for special requests are mailed to 
branches, individuals, and schools. 


Each rural public and parochial school 
in the county is visited once a month on 
regularly scheduled days. Requests sent in 
ahead of time are filled as far as possible, 
and additional books are selected from the 
bookmobile by children and teachers. There 
are now 57 public and 13 parochial schools 
served by bookmobile. 


There are 8 deposit stations in crossroad 
grocery stores, in churches, at the County 
Home, Masonic Home, etc. We feel that 
deposit stations are the least satisfactory 
method of book distribution in our county. 
There is almost no direct contact between 
the library staff and the borrowers, and 
the busy grocer or attendant has neither the 
time nor the training to make books vital 
to his community. 

From the beginning the Hennepin County 
Library has had a bookmobile to take books 
and staff out to rural areas and to deliver 
books to branches, stations, rural schools 
and to individual homes located more than 
3 miles from a library distribution point. 
Once a month on regularly scheduled days 
the bookmobile stops in farm yards or 
suburban streets, and from farm houses 
and suburban bungalows come farmers, 
housewives, pre-school toddlers and teen- 
agers, each wanting books. This direct con- 
tact with a great variety of county residents 
keeps the library staff alert to the needs of 
the book collection and the trend in book 
requests. By bookmobile we are now mak- 
ing over 500 individual home and neighbor- 


hood stops. 


Our county library needs a publicity cam- 
paign to acquaint the many new residents 
with the services of the library. Each year 
the bookmobile goes to the County Fair, and 
the librarian meets and talks with 4-H 
Club groups, rural school teachers and 
farmers. Book reviews and material about 
local library happenings appear in a number 
of county papers, written by the local 
attendant. A great deal more in the line 
of publicity could be undertaken with more 
staff or time available. Two “Friends of 
the Library” groups are in process of or- 
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ganization in the county and are helping 
to improve the physical quarters of their 
local libraries. 

A new branch library in the suburban 
community of Richfield is a must for the 
near future, and when established will cut 
down greatly the number of stops at indi- 
vidual homes. 

And we are looking forward to a new 
bookmobile in our future — we hope in 
1950! Helen Young, Librarian 


Itasca County 


Back in 1907, when the Grand Rapids 
Library had a collection of 1,537 books, it 
became apparent that some plans and fi- 
nances would be needed in order to supply 
books for the rural readers. At that time 
four-fiths of the population of Itasca 
County lived within a twelve mile radius 
of Grand Rapids, so, quoting the 1907 
library minutes, the Board entered into “a 
contract with Itasca County for supplying to 
any resident of the county such books as 
were in the library, on the same terms as 
to residents of the village. The considera- 
tion to be $100 annually.” 

From this small beginning, the service 
has grown and grown. There are five 
branches, with a new one starting in Novem- 
ber at Effie, Minnesota. The book stations 
are scattered throughout the county, but 
even so, there are many people out of reach, 
and we hope that some day finances will 
grow enough so that the county may own a 
small bookmobile. In 1948, the income 
was $8,734.92 for library service for 18,144 
county residents. 

In the towns where there are station 
libraries, the community pays the salary of 
the attendant and furnishes a location for 
the books. In two of the stations the atten- 
dant also takes care of the water and light 
rentals, and in one she has charge of the 
information for the tourist trade. These 
are open five days a week. The other two 
are open for service so little we wish it 
could be different, because the business is 
there. The Public Library furnishes the 
processed books, the supplies and the trans- 
portation. The attendants at the stations 
may select any book from the main library. 

In January of 1934, on a recommendation 
from the Board of County Commissioners, 
the practice of sending package libraries to 
all rural schools was discontinued. (None 


were ever furnished to city schools.) We 
were informed that the money allocated by 
the Commissioners was not for required 
reading in the schools. This had been a 
free service to the schools. When the School 
Boards were approached for financial aid, 
the matter was dropped. The library does 
lend books to the schools for recreational 
reading, and these are charged direct to the 
teachers. School District No. 1 is willing 
to draw up a contract with the library if 
bookmobile service is given. Perhaps some 
day this librarian’s dream may come true. 
—Mrs. Mata C. Bennett, Librarian. 


Lyon County 


Concluding her article on the Lyon 
County Library in Minnesota Libraries, 
September, 1944, Mrs. Schnickel expressed 
the hope that a trained assistant would soon 
be hired and that a basic book collection 
would rapidly be built up. The assistant 
did not materialize until December, 1945; 
from that time until March, 1948, the staff 
included two trained librarians. The build- 
ing of the book collection fared very well; 
by the end of 1946, 9,157 books had been 
accessioned. The library had begun opera- 
tions in March, 1944. 

The big event of recent history was the 
reorganization of the library in 1947. On 
June 3, a contract was signed by the Lyon 
County Board of Commissioners and the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Public 
Library of Marshall. This contract provides 
that payments from the County Library 
fund shall be made to the City Treasurer 
and that all such funds shall be under the 
supervision of the Library Board. The 
county appropriation for 1949 will amount 
to about $10,000; the city appropriation, 
$4,000. The city furnishes the building, 
heat, light. 

In July, 1947, the book collections of the 
two libraries were combined, as were the 
card catalogs and shelf lists. Adult books 
are shelved upstairs in the Carnegie build- 
ing; juvenile books in the basement. The 
entire collection is available without charge 
to anyone living in Lyon County, with the 
exception of Minneota and Tracy residents, 
who have their own public libraries. Since 
the beginning of re-registration in Septem- 
ber, 1947, 1,054 rural patrons have regis- 
tered; this figure does not include the pupils 
in the rural schools which contract with 
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the library. 1,743 Marshall residents have 
registered in the past two years. Altogether, 
library patrons read a total of 52,585 books 
in 1948. 

The rural service includes delivery to 11 
stations and 1 branch. The Library hires a 
local delivery service; the Librarian accom- 
panies the driver, and together they load, 
unload, and slip the books. One trip a week 
is the rule with two stations usually serv- 
iced in one day. The longest trip is 50 
miles; the shortest, 23. The Cottonwood 
branch has a permanent collection of over 
400 books. In addition about 130 books are 
exchanged every 7 weeks. Stations are 
located as follows: Amiret, barber shop; 
Balaton, City Hall; Burchard, store; Dudley, 
grain elevator; Florence, private home; Gar- 
vin, bank; Green Valley, barber shop; Lynd, 
post office; Russell, barber shop; Sampson’s 
Corner, store; Taunton, drug store. Most 
stations are open all day every day; the 
fee paid the attendant varies from $5 to 
$10 a month. 

Twenty-two of the twenty-nine rural 
schools now open in Lyon County are 
contracting with the library this year with 
353 pupils enrolled. The first collections 
sent out this fall included 1,309 books. 
Usually the teacher or a school board mem- 
ber calls for the books, although a few 
collections are delivered by the Librarian 
on station trips. 


Now for just a word about our problems. 
First of all, there is the absence of profes- 
sional help, for one trained librarian now 
serves both libraries. Because of the press 
of duties at headquarters she has no time 
to visit the stations except on regular trips. 
An untrained assistant has been in charge 
of the children’s department and the rural 
school collections since April, 1948. Another 
difficulty is sometimes encountered at sta- 
tions: one place was closed because of illness 
in the attendant’s family, and remains 
closed because no one is willing—or able— 
to take over. This is regrettable, because, 
while the station was in operation, a great 
many people used it. Another pressing 
problem is the crowded condition at head- 
quarters, with almost no room for additional 
books in the adult department, and no space 
available for more shelving without sacri- 
ficing valuable seating room. These prob- 
lems are not all peculiar to county libraries, 






but they are very real, and their solution 
would result in much better library service 
to the residents of Lyon County.—Mrs. 
Margaret Eubanks, Librarian. 


Martin County 

The period from 1943 to 1949 brought a 
rapid growth in circulation and number of 
borrowers using the Martin County Library. 
The people were eager to read, the Board 
especially interested and cooperative, and 
the one-mill tax and school contracts pro- 
duced funds sufficient to provide basic 
book service. The county system included 
twelve stations, two Graded Elementary and 
Secondary schools, 66 rural schools and two 
rural Parochial schools. The circulation in 
1948 was 125,248; the income, $15,977, the 
combined book stock 25,521. Two problems 
arose, resulting in the Board’s placing on 
record a statement that as soon as funds 
were available, mobile equipment must be 
purchased and larger quarters found. A 
greater problem, however, was faced in 1945, 
when the County Commissioners reduced 
the levy twenty per cent. For two years of 
constant effort, through newspaper pub- 
licity, community activity, meetings with 
the Commissioners, sidewalk conversations, 
talks at meetings of organizations through- 
out the county, the Library Board, the Li- 
brarian and patrons of the Library utilized 
every opportunity to urge the restoration 
of the levy. The goal was reached in July, 
1947. E.L.M. 

Since the resignation of Miss Emily L. 
Mayne in December, 1948, the Library 
Board has been trying unsuccessfully to fill 
the position. Miss Joan Wannarka, former 
library assistant, has been in charge of the 
Library since that time. During 1949, the 
Library continued under the direction of 
the Board including Mr. Harry P. Bradt, 
Sherburn, President; Mr. Louis Vogel, Fair- 
mont, Vice-president; Mr. Arthur J. Peter- 
son, Triumph, Secretary; M. J. Helvig, Tru- 
man. Mrs. Neal Bode of Ceylon resigned 
because of other duties and the vacancy was 
filled in September by the appointment of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Lockner of Ceylon. 

The Library serves all people of Martin 
County except residents of Fairmont who 
are not rural taxpayers. In addition to the 
headquarters at Fairmont, the Library serves 
twelve stations at Ceylon, Dunnell, East 
Chain, Granada, Monterey, Nashville, 
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Northrop, Sherburn, Truman, Triumph, 
Welcome, and Wilbert. During the summer 
the Wilbert store was sold and the station 
moved to a nearby home. The Librarian in 
charge delivers books in her car, for which 
she is paid six cents per mile. Visits are 
made as often as time permits. Each 
attendant has been asked to put forth special 
effort during Book Week to increase cir- 
culation and make the station more attrac- 
tive. Plans have been made for distribution 
of posters and new books by the Librarian. 
Mail service is used weekly to distribute 
requested books and other material. 

Besides the twelve stations, the library 
contracts with both East Chain and Granada 
Consolidated schools, the contracts being 
based on $1 per pupil in attendance plus a 
$25 service and supply fee. Special requests 
are also filled from time to time as is done 
at the stations. 

The Martin County Rural School Library, 
Mrs. Jessie Sisson, Librarian, is this year 
supplying 64 rural schools including two 
rural Lutheran Parochial schools. The con- 
tinuing contracts require the payment of 
$1 per pupil in average daily attendance plus 
a $5 service and supply fee. 

Since the Library is located on a central 
business street, the parking problem after 
school and on Saturday has increased stead- 
ily. Teachers who double-parked to unload 
books were given tickets for illegal parking 
though no space was available for blocks. 
A No Parking bag has been obtained from 
the police department for use after school 
and on Saturday. 

This year the Library has again worked 
with Study Clubs throughout the county. 
The Librarian met with program chairmen 
during the summer to aquaint them with 
the services the Library could offer—Joan 
Wannarka, Acting Librarian. 


Ramsey County 


The ground work for the Ramsey County 
Library was laid in 1922 and 1923 by Miss 
Myra W. Buell, Chief of Library Extension 
Division of the St. Paul Public Library. 
During these two years she visited Mothers’ 
Clubs and Parent Teacher Meetings, talking 
County Library service. In 1923 an appro- 
priation of $1,000 for library service in Ram- 
sey County was included in the budget by 
the Ramsey County Board of Commission- 
ers. By the end of 1926 twenty-eight school 


districts in Ramsey County had signed con- 
tracts with the St. Paul Public Library 
whereby they agreed to turn over their 
annual library book fund and state aid to 
the library. This arrangement enabled the 
library to place a larger collection of juve- 
nile books at the disposal of each commun- 
ity. Boxes of books were picked up and 
returned at specified locations by book- 
minded citizens interested in County Library 
service. Stations were located for the most 
part in schools. Adult service was facilitated 
by holding “Library Day” on the same day 
as the Mothers’ Club meeting. 


Book service was given at the County 
Jail, the County Farm for the Aged, and 
the corrective schools for boys and girls. 
The County Library also assumed its share 
of expenses for services given to patients of 
Ancker Hospital by the St. Paul Public 
Library. In 1945 the County Library’s 
share was assumed by the County Welfare 
Board. 

Little information can be found on the 
purchase of the first bookmobile. It began 
operating on June 1, 1927, with a staff of 
two — a male chauffeur and the librarian. 
Service was given every two weeks. Book 
charging was done standing up. Heat was 
inadequate and insulation non-existent. Real 
pioneer spirit was necessary to give library 
service in Minnesota with such a vehicle. 

The 1935 bookmobile replacement was 
larger, but it still had no insulation and only 
inadequate heat. On dark days a flashlight 
had to be used to read book titles. No record 
is found of the number of stops made by the 
first bookmobile, but in 1939 the second 
bookmobile stopped at 5 stations, 30 schools, 
and 140 houses. With the growth of the 
schools, house stops were discontinued and 
adults were served at the school and com- 
munity stops. Monthly service was given in 
1937: 

A reduction in budget in 1939 caused a 
cut in staff and a curtailment of service. 
Service was given every six weeks. The 
reduction in staff would have been a worse 
blow if the library had not been able to ob- 
tain help through the W. P. A., which fur- 
nished two clerical helpers and one book 
mender. 

In August, 1941, the County Library, 
having outgrown the space formerly occu- 
pied in the St. Paul Public Library, moved 
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to the fifth floor of the St. Paul Municipal Jane Morey, Duluth; Mrs. Ruth Nankervis, 
Auditorium. The book collection had grown Ely; Isabel Thouin, Hibbing; Mrs. Nellie 
from 1,112 volumes in 1923 to 21,996 vol- Yantes, Virginia, Librarians. 


umes in 1939. Hibbing 

Again there was need of a new book- The St. Louis County Library service for 
mobile, but due - the war immediate pur- the Hibbing area is under the supervision 
chase was impossible. In February, 1946, of the Library Board of the Village of 
this urgent need was brought before the Hibbing. There are fourteen public stations 
District School Board Members’ Annual 214 nine schools jad tin oie teak 
we Purchase oa ew — stations located in homes when schools are 
yee Pane: cca a h not in session. Six of the schools serve the 

ary ‘_ = Ramey Canney Eeatet Senees pupils only, while three also serve adults. 
and the County Library. The new book- A passenger car is used to transport books 
mobile, costing $5,893 and put into service 14 stations and schools; if weather permits, 
April 1, thctiasie abla dream fulfilled, with all collections are changed every six weeks. 
steel construction, skylights, adequate light- cite Township. in obit Sibhine be 
ing and heating, insulation, and accommoda- j \-ated. is phi = teaee tee 8 
tions for about 16 patrons at one time, while The chief Sandtiin of the studi library is 
carrying a book stock of over 2,000 volumes. 1, take books to people living in isolated 

The library service has grown during the communities. In the Hibbing area, besides 
yong “—- or ie —_ served, from the usual demand for escape reading, serious 

Ss a ee $1,000 to fiction, informational material, etc., there 
$16,986; book collection, from 1,112 to is also a demand for books in foreign 
31,938 volumes; circulation, from 21,911 to lancuden, cnetiie Pisedih g 
74,199; school enrollment, from 1,222 to Another important function is to take 
3,000; staff, from a part-time staff loaned by books to schools. Many school libraries 
the St. Paul Public Library, to a staff of J o0. inade : f y l 
five full time employees—Mrs. Ruth Pal- . br een tel ages magne 

asia ploy lection, and children welcome the public 

mer, Librarian. library service which affords them variety 

St. Louis County in their reading matter. One of the most 

valuable aspects of this service is familiar- 

izing the rural children with the kinds of 

service offered by public libraries when 

they finish their school life and go to larger 
communities to find employment. 

The greatest problem of the Hibbing area 
service is financial; we have the same appro- 
priation today as we had in 1937 when the 
county library service was begun. Aside 
from the area served by the township library 
bus, the county librarian does not have 
direct contact with the public she serves. 
A bookmobile for the whole county would 
be ideal, but distances are too great to 
attempt this in St. Louis County.—Ida 
Friedman, Head, County Service. 
































Library service was begun in St. Louis 
County in 1937 with an appropriation of 
$4,000 made to each of four public librar- 
ies: Duluth, Ely, Hibbing, and Virginia, 
and areas assigned to those libraries (see 
Minnesota Library Notes and News for 
June, 1937). There are in the county ap- 
proximately 48,000 people outside of the 
thirteen cities and villages that have tax 
supported public libraries. These are now 
served through collections of books in 108 
stores, schools, town halls, and private 
homes. Stuntz Township is covered by the 
Hibbing book bus. 

Approximately 15° of the residents of the 
rural area were registered in 1948, and, as 
many took books for an entire family on Virginia 
one card, it is safe to say that close to half The Virginia area of the St. Louis County 
of the population made use of the library. Service extends from Crane Lake, 80 miles 

Except for the closely settled area in north, to Brimson, 55 miles south, an area 
Stuntz Township, bus service has not been of about 1,750 square miles. It includes 22 
attempted as the areas served extend up to townships whose residents are entitled to 
85 miles from the distribution centers, but county library service through the Virginia 
collections are changed frequently and per- Public Library. In this area there are at 
sonal requests met as promptly as possible— _ present 25 stations in post offices and stores, 
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g school library stations, and 4 stations in 
the main lodges of lake resorts. Collections 
vary in size from 60 to 400 books, accord- 
ing to the size of the area and the number 
of registered borrowers. 


To cover the area the Virginia library 
maintains a book truck which makes two 
trips a week visiting the various stations 
with a trained librarian in charge. On each 
visit the county librarian counts the cir- 
culation, changes the collection, offers refer- 
ence or book selection aid, and picks up 
special requests, which are often filled by 
mail. She is also available for book reviews. 


Each station is in charge of an attendant 
who works without pay. Among the duties 
of the attendant are the following: providing 
a suitable place for the collection; charging 
books to the patrons (which more often 
than not, the patron does himself); taking 
applications from prospective borrowers. 
Each borrower is registered for three years, 
and upon presentation of the card at the 
Public Library in Virginia, is eligible for 
the same service as a city patron. 

The present problem is the librarian’s 
expenditure of time. Visiting the stations 
more often would, no doubt, result in a 
better understanding of individual station 
problems. Facilities and services should be 
expanded in two stations, but until more 
adequate funds are available, it will not be 
possible. 

In spite of some problems in rendering 
county library service, we feel that our 
county service has done its part, along with 
the automobile and radio, to break down old 
isolation of the farm, and to bring reading 
pleasure to our rural residents as well as to 
the many tourists who visit our resorts. 
—Anita Gordon, Head, County Service. 


Stearns County 


The Stearns County Library is housed in 
what was formerly a Unitarian Church and 
is located directly behind the St. Cloud 
Public Library, a convenient location for 
library loans. The staff includes one librar- 
ian and three clerical assistants. The County 
and City Libraries share one library board. 
There is no county representation on it, but 
all bills are approved by the Library Board 
and then submitted to the County Commis- 
sioners, and all financing is conducted 
through the county auditing department. 


The Library still receives a one mill tax 
which yields about $14,000 a year. 

Because the county is large in area—1,400 
square miles—many of its residents make 
use of our mailing system. We think this 
is one of our better services, and one that 
brings individual satisfaction to the patrons, 
We also receive many requests for women’s 
club report material. Our rural school serv- 
ice consumes a great deal of time, but main- 
tains a good contact with rural residents 
who might otherwise never be aware of the 
County Library. 

We service 97 rural schools and 22 public 
stations. Book deliveries are made once each 
month by the County Librarian. All but 
two of the stations are operated on a self- 
service basis, although most of them are 
watched over by an interested person in 
the community. They are located in rent- 
free space, in schools, post offices, drug 
stores, village halls and bakeries. In most 
cases direct deliveries are made to the rural 
schools, and the teachers are urged to send 
in special requests for books. Soon we hope 
to be able to add to our service an arrange- 
ment with the Minnesota Art Association 
by which a picture may be sent with each 
book delivery. The pictures would be sup- 
plied by the art group. Delivery with the 
books is planned to eliminate extra expense. 

The problems of our County Library are 
probably like those of most libraries. We 
need to teach our rural people what services 
are available to them; then, as the use 
develops, so will the service. If the staff 
can sometime be expanded to include a 
school librarian for full time service to the 
rural schools, a more complete coverage of 
the county can be made. Transporting the 
books is, of course, a large item in both 
expense and time. We have an arrangement 
with a local taxicab company which sup- 
plies a driver and a car whenever called. 

Patrons from all parts of the county write 
or stop in for books. Many of them we have 
never seen and know only by their signa- 
tures on postal cards. Perhaps the women’s 
clubs and the schools are our most regular 
patrons, but we have many men who are 
frequent borrowers. — Mary C. Baker, 
Librarian. 


Waseca County 


In the past three years, Waseca County 
has taken a long step forward toward full 
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county library service, and both town and 
rural people can look forward to better 
facilities. Four librarians have contributed 
to the development of the Library. They 
are Miss Ione Nelson, Mrs. Evelyn Bowen, 
Mrs. Richard Standing, and Mrs. Nellie 
Yantes. The major progress in the past 
three years came under the direction of 
Mrs. Nellie Yantes, who succeeded Mrs. 
Standing in September, 1946, and who re- 
signed in June, 1949, to accept the position 
of librarian at Virginia, Minnesota. 

The County Library now has two 
branches and six stations, and serves the 
48 rural schools in the county. The library 
has been active in community affairs and has 
accomplished many major gains. The im- 
portant projects include a new bookmobile 
to serve stations and rural schools, plans on 
the way for a new building, and an in- 
crease in the county levy from one to one 
and one-half mills. 

The Waseca Public Library, usually 
known as the Waseca County Library, has 
a contract with the county to serve the rural 
areas. The city three-mill tax produces 
$4,811.07 and the county one-mill tax $6,- 
857.20; rural school contracts for $516 and 
other income bring the total to $12,772.89. 
The County Board of Commissioners last 
July raised the levy one-half mill, which 
will add $3,500 in 1950. 

After more than a year of planning and 
publicizing, the question of a library build- 
ing was placed before the voters on April 
7, 1947. Waseca people showed their ap- 
proval by voting a $75,000 bond issue for 
the project. 

Because it was a period of high building 
costs, the City did not take action imme- 
diately. It was not until last spring that 
the City Council authorized preliminary 
plans and hired Magney, Tusler and Setter, 
Minneapolis, as. architects. Preliminary 
plans were approved this October, and work- 
ing plans and specifications are now being 
drawn up. 

Another major step completed this year 
was the purchase of a bookmobile. The 
campaign for funds started in the spring 
of 1947. Publicity included newspaper arti- 
cles, miniature bookmobiles in stores as 
receptacles for donations, and talks by the 
Librarian to service groups. Private indi- 
viduals, organizations and business con- 


cerns contributed, and over $1,200 was 
raised throughout the county. The City 
Council matched that sum, and later, when 
the money proved insufficient for the desired 
equipment, contributed an additional $700. 


The bookmobile—a 1949 Dodge route de- 
livery with shelves installed—was bought in 
August and is now in operation. It visits 
all 48 rural schools, and children and adults 
walk in to select their own books. The 
vehicle is also used to exchange books in 
the stations and the larger schools in the 
county. 

The library has enjoyed good publicity 
and strong support from service organiza- 
tions. The Monday Study Club raised $100 
for reference books last spring. The Child 
Study, League of Women Voters, and 
American Association of University Women 
have all aided the library. The American 
Legion post passed the first resolution in 
favor of a building, while the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce mailed out a city-wide 
letter explaining the need. Other organiza- 
tions also stepped in to help when they were 
asked. 

In community affairs the library has 
sponsored a variety of activities. Free 
language courses were conducted for sev- 
eral years, with German, Spanish and 
French being taught by volunteer teachers. 
In 1947-48 the Library sponsored the first 
University Artists course, which grew into 
the Waseca Concert Association, with 600 
members in 1949-50. Other services include 
story hours throughout the County during 
the summer and at the Library from Janu- 
ary to June, and an annual school art ex- 
hibit for Book Week. The latter promotion 
brings in art work from the eight grades in 
the county schools. During the exhibit, 
refreshments are served to visitors, and 
prizes are given for each grade.—Willard 
J. Donohue, Librarian. 


Watonwan County 


Since the last history of the Watonwan 
County Library was printed in Minnesota 
Libraries, 39 rural schools have affiliated 
for service, which means that every rural 
school in the county has accepted the oppor- 
tunity to have access to all of the books 
bought with pooled funds. Each school 
may borrow a group of 20 books for a 
period of six weeks. 
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An ever-increasing number of students 
from both the high school and the nearby 
colleges avail themselves of the reference 
library for help in preparing their regular 
lessons and in giving speeches or writing 
themes. 

A new activity which has increased the 
interest in the County Library is the visual 
aid program. A projector is available to the 
rural schools, and the County Library ac- 
quires films for their use. A committee 
made up of rural school teachers and the 
County Librarians meet to arrange a pro- 
gram of films that will fit in with the com- 
ing school term’s course of study. Other 
educational films and an occasional comic 
are also selected. The films are delivered to 
the Library, and the rural teachers call for 
and return them to the Library. Six or 
seven schools combine to show films once a 
month, in one of the schools or in some 
centrally located room. The film program 
has been well attended and interest is great. 








Mailing List 


In an effort to reach as many librarians and library trustees as possible 
despite a rigidly limited edition, the mailing list of Minnesota Libraries 
has been revised. Under the present mailing policy one copy is sent to the 
Head Librarian and another to the President of the board. The first copy 
is for the official file kept at the library; the President’s copy is for circu- 
lation among the members of the board. Because of continuous changes 
in personnel of both board and staff, personal names have been elimin- 


ated. Each issue is sent to the officer not the person. 


The greatest difficulty is in planning the 
circulation of new books so that they reach 
as many of the stations as possible while 
the books are new. Needless to say, it is 
impossible to have a copy of every new book 
in every station at the same time. Every 
one wants the new books as soon as they 
are received. If copies were purchased for 
each station the shelves would soon be filled 
with books no longer wanted. 

The County Library consists of the cen- 
tral library, a branch library at Madelia, 
and eight stations. The Library contains 
12,000 volumes, and the rural school li- 
brary 1,900. Books are delivered to the sta- 
tions by the Librarians who are paid five 
cents per mile. 

The object of the County Library is to 
provide the best possible service to the 
county by furnishing them with good read- 
ing and a source of information for solving 
the questions and problems which come up 
in their lives—Mrs. A. S. Crowley and 
Mrs. E. C. Meier, Librarians. 














County Library and Rural School Service 


Marcaret Leonarp, Blue Earth County Librarian 


and 


RutH Erstep, State Supervisor of School Libraries 


“How does the organization of a county 
library benefit the children in the rural 
schools of Minnesota?” is a question often 
asked during the promotion campaign for 
a county library. The answer can be a 
prompt and whole-hearted one, for in county 
libraries where careful planning is develop- 
ing well-balanced service, the foundations 
are being laid for some of the best service to 
children given anywhere in the state. 


“Does this service always come with the 
establishment of a county library?”, or 
“How do we go about getting it?” is prob- 
ably the next doubleheader. Like most good 
things in the world, this one also has to be 
planned for, and worked at, and encouraged 
to grow. Successful developments depend 
in large measure on the amount of coopera- 
tion between the library, the rural school, 
and the Library Division of the State De- 
partment of Education. The formal basis 
of organization is a contract which requires 
the school to turn its book funds over to the 
county library. 

It is at this point that many people ask, 
“Why should the schools have to make 
additional payments since the county is al- 
ready taxed for library service?” There are 
two answers: the State Department of Edu- 
cation requires the schools meeting its mini- 
mum standards to make provisions for 
library service and to spend a minimum of 
$1 per pupil per year for approved books. 
In establishing a county library, service is 
extended to all residents—to all individuals 
—in the county, but there are no obligations 
to any institutions, nor should there be. 


New Patterns Emphasized 


The need for library service in the school 
is quite generally accepted today, but an 
understanding of the consistency and con- 
tent of that service still needs to be promoted 
among some librarians and most school 
teachers and administrators. A collection 
of books—even their distribution—does not 
constitute a library; we are primarily con- 
cerned in a modern school library program, 
with the ways we use books in working with 


boys and girls and their teachers. No one 
expects a county librarian to duplicate the 
kind of service it is possible to have when 
a school librarian works full time in one 
building, but there are certain desirable 
patterns which can be copied. One of these 
is the organization of committees of teach- 
ers to work with the librarian in making a 
selection of materials. County librarians 
generally need enlightenment about the 
curriculum, the reading program, teaching 
methods, and individual differences of pv- 
pils, while teachers generally need to know 
more about books and the ways to use them 
in guiding the development of their pupils. 
Several counties have made an admirable 
start on this problem, and others are en- 
couraged to do so. 

Whether the county librarian works alone 
or with a teacher committee, the selection 
of appropriate materials is of first impor- 
tance. Booklists approved by the State 
Department of Education are the Children’s 
Catalog and its supplements, the children’s 
books in the 4.L.A. Booklist, and the Min- 
nesota School Library List Supplement. The 
Rue subject indexes will also be of help. 


Service in Eight Counties 


There are eight county libraries where 
contract service to rural schools is being 
developed on an adequate basis under the 
direction of a professional librarian: Blue 
Earth, Clay, Lyon, Martin, Nobles, Ramsey, 
Stearns, and Waseca. Their patterns of 
operation are so similar that a description of 
one essentially is a description of the others. 
The Blue Earth County Library has been 
chosen as an illustration because it was one 
of the earliest libraries to organize under 
recent criteria, and in consequence it has 
had more time than most to develop arrange- 
ments with all rural schools and to expeft 
ment with extensions of service. 


Rural School Service in 
Blue Earth County 
In October, 1943, at the suggestion of the 
Minnesota Library Division, the Blue Earth 
County Library began to organize. library 
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service for its rural schools. All procedures 
were planned with and approved by the 
State Supervisor of School Librarians. 


To sell this new idea took two years of 
trial service before an endorsement was won 
from the County Superintendent of Schools, 
the teachers, and the school boards, but now 
all 52 rural schools contract on the basis of 
$1 per pupil (a $10 minimum) for books 
and $2 per teacher for supplies. Each school 
is responsible for the transportation of its 
own books, but the librarian delivers books 
to any schools which are on her direct route 
or leaves books at the nearest library station. 


Borrowing Regulations 


School may borrow three books per pupil 
or more if desired. Professional reading for 
teachers is provided. Books may be kept as 
long as needed, and all or part of the col- 
lection may be exchanged. This flexibility 
regarding the loan period has won the ap- 
proval of the teachers. The Librarian pre- 
fers to have teachers make their own selec- 
tions, but upon request she will assemble a 
collection with the help of a record indicat- 
ing the number of boys and girls in each 
grade. Teachers are not restricted to the 
school collections but may choose from the 
entire library collection. In making pur- 
chases the Librarian follows curriculum 
trends, selects materials to enrich the teach- 
ing programs, provides for various reading 
levels and interests, and constantly keeps in 
mind the need which children have of read- 
ing for fun. Selections are made only from 
State approved lists, and highly recom- 
mended books are made easily available by 
the purchase of additional copies. 


Teacher Cooperation 


Books to be purchased are selected by the 
County Librarian assisted by a teacher 
committee of four rural teachers who care- 
fully check the monthly booklists from the 
State Department of Education as they 
discuss their needs and those of their pupils. 
The work of the committee varies each 
year according to interests and aptitudes of 
teachers. In 1948-49, one teacher compiled 
a list on animal life and nature study, 
another suggested subject headings for the — 
card catalog, still another teacher listed a 
group of library activities and devices for 
encouraging reading which she had found 
helpful. This year one teacher prepared a 





booklist from titles used in the latest liter- 
ature achievement tests. 


Working with the Teachers Colleges 

One of the most rewarding experiences is 
that of cooperating with the teacher train- 
ing program at the Mankato State Teachers 
College. Each quarter the entire group of 
practice teachers and their supervisor visit 
the County Library for a talk on library 
service and objectives. Practice teachers are 
encouraged to use the county collection in 
planning their teaching units. Library stu- 
dents at summer school are required to visit 
the County Library, and many accompany 
the librarian on field trips. (A certain 
amount of recruiting has also been done in 
this way!) 

Extending the Service 

Because most of the schools in the smaller 
towns of the state have almost as much dif- 
ficulty in securing adequate library service 
as the rural schools do, the Blue Earth 
County Library has been experimenting with 
an extension of service to the schools in 
Rapidan and Pemberton. The contract ar- 
rangements regarding funds are similar to 
those of the rural school in that they call 
for a book expenditure of $1 per pupil plus 
a supply fee, but one-third of the book fund | 
is used to purchase materials which are 
returned to the school as part of its perma- 
nent collection. 

The advantages of the plan are that it 
relieves the school librarian of performing 
the ordering, processing, and cataloging 
procedures, it develops the library within 
the school, and at the same time contributes 
to the central collection of books which is 
used by all participating schools. It has the 
potential disadvantages of allowing the 
school to shift too much of its responsibility 
to the county library, and of requiring a 
disproportionate amount of the librarian’s 
time for which the school pays nothing. The 
plan is an exciting one, and there is nothing 
inherently wrong with its present develop- 
ment that cannot be cured by an increase 
in school library trained personnel, both in 
the school and in the county library. 


Conclusion 

Each state necessarily develops its library 
service patterns in accordance with its own 
needs. In Minnesota we believe that the 
plans described here provide good results 
for the boys and girls in our rural schools. 








If letters received at the State Library 
Division are an indication, in every corner 
of Minnesota, some citizen is asking him- 
self, “How can we secure a library for our 
home community?” The query rises logi- 
cally from observing the 25 counties which 
have some county rural service today; from 
noting the publicity arising as a library 
survey is being made by the Minnesota 
Legislative Research Committee; from the 
state-wide emphasis given by 700 local Par- 
ent Teachers Association units; from the 
important place improvement of Minnesota 
libraries has in the American Association of 
University Women program; and from the 
pioneer interest of farm organizations and 
women’s groups, which has been cumulat- 
ing for a decade. 

That courageous citizen can become the 
agent of all those people who would gladly 
help gain libraries for more than 900,000 
bookless Minnesota adults and children liv- 
ing in villages and in the country, those 
people who would cooperate if they knew 
more about libraries, and if someone would 
start a local campaign. That interested in- 
dividual should first secure accurate infor- 
mation from the State Library Division, then 
discuss the need with a local organization, 
urging it to sponsor a drive for a county 
or regional library. Officers of the group 
might then invite representatives of every 
organization in the county, leaders in each 
community activity—schools, churches, serv- 
ice, farm and labor groups—urging them 
to attend a well-advertised open meeting. 
There some experienced and informed 
speaker may discuss the need for a library; 
what a library can do to enrich living in the 
area, how pooling resources can assure good 
service, how much it will cost, how it will 
operate, how every part of the county will 
be reached by library service. 

Each organized group in the area should 
be asked to endorse the library movement, 
and as these written expressions of support 
from groups and influential citizens are 
gathered, they should be publicized. 

Minnesota laws permit two methods for 
organizing county libraries (See Minnesota 
Library Division leaflets—The County or 


Campaigning for a Library 


Emity L. Mayne 


Supervisor of Extension Library 









Regional Library—What Is It? and The 
County Library—How To Get It.) First, 
the County Commissioners MAY levy a 
two-mill tax on all property which is not 
already being taxed for library purposes. 
(Two mills is permitted by the 1947 re. 
vision of the County Library statute.) Sec- 
ond, the Commissioners upon the petition 
of 100 freeholders SHALL submit the ques- 
tion of such establishment to the voters at 
the next county election. 

As the workers explain the proposition, 
they circulate petitions, to which adults 
add their signatures. Workers should not 
stop when the required 100 are attained. In 
Isanti County, diligent chairmen and work- 
ers secured 1,778 signatures; in Kandiyohi, 
signatures of 667 freeholders and 800 non- 
freeholders. 

The Association may decide to appear 
before the Commissioners at their annual 
July meeting to request the establishment 
of a county library. Presentation of the pe- 
titions and reports of each district chairman 
should be given separately. An enthusiastic 
speaker should request that the maximum 
two-mill levy be made directly by the Com- 
missioners. Other leaders representing vari- 
ous occupations and organizations, from 
every part of the county should also be pres- 
ent. This method was successful in Isanti 
County in 1946. 

In other counties, the petitions signed by 
at least 100 freeholders of real estate have 
been presented to the Commissioners early 
in the Fall before the deadline for printing 
the ballots for the November general elec- 
tion. Both approaches may be used the same 
year. 

Innumerable suggestions could be given— 
points to stress, moves to avoid. Mrs. Agatha 
Klein, now president of the Minnesota 
Library Association, whose experience in 
Minnesota Library Extension is well-known 
and whose friendly advice permeates this 
article, has aided me in selecting the follow- 
ing: 

Use the resources of the State Library 
Division, organized by law to aid in an 
advisory capacity in such matters as organ- 
izing a library campaign. Before beginning 
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action, ask for planning help in order to 
avoid mistakes made by other counties dur- 
ing the past ten years and to profit from 
their experience. Ask for materials such as 
films, leaflets, radio scripts, publicity mate- 
rials. Keep the Division informed of 
progress. 

Choose leaders at all levels carefully. The 
county officers and committees should be 
people who believe so deeply in the library 
idea that they will work unceasingly for it. 
People who thoroughly believe in the plan 
but who are too busy to work actively can 
be a moving influence through endorse- 
ments. Reaching each individual, answer- 
ing his questions, is the most important 
element in the plan. 

Ask for the full amount permitted by 
law, two mills. Later adjustments may 
have to be made, but make sure that 
everyone realizes the cost cannot be more 
than the figure mentioned. However, no 
unit should be established that will not fit 
into a larger plan for library service. 


Set up careful plans for the campaign. 
Decide whether a short concentrated three- 
month plan will accomplish most, or 
whether a longer term is needed. Both take 
careful planning. Monthly executive board 
meetings, quarterly county-wide assemblies 
are advisable. 

There is no better time than the present. 
Taxes will always seem hard to pay! Hos- 
pitals must be built, children must be edu- 
cated! But good times bring high costs; 
depressions bring less money. 

Do not try to be too specific about the 
actual library set-up. That is the work of 
the Commissioners, the Library Board, and 
the Librarian after the election. However, 
make clear that every resident of the area 
will have service, through headquarters, 
stations or mobile equipment. Details as to 
advisability of a bookmobile, types of book 
collections, frequency of changing book 
stock and whether local stations should be 
opened, can be decided later. The County 
Librarian can best appraise the advantages 
and disadvantages of known methods when 
applied to a specific locality. In most coun- 
ties in Minnesota a combination will be 
needed. 

Always explain the basic features of the 
plan simply. Repeat them, for the plan may 
seem obvious to you, but a rumor based 


on a lack of knowledge may do much harm. 
Allay the fears that are present in communi- 
ties that have some library service. A county 
or regional library does not take away library 
advantages already established. It brings 
greater numbers of books, adds modern 
services, enlists the aid of the trained County 
Librarian, and frees the present village 
librarian from the tedious processing of 
books so that she may spend her time serv- 
ing her patrons. 

Inform county officials and County Com- 
missioners, inviting them to meetings of the 
Association. County Commissioners are 
sure to vote for a library when they are 
convinced that a majority of their con- 
stituents want it. Don’t wait for the election 
to get this process started. Remember that 
people against a new plan are much more 
vocal than those for it. 

Do not be apologetic when asking people 
to endorse the library campaign, a move- 
ment for their own betterment, not for the 
good of a few individuals. A library costs 
little when compared with other municipal 
and county outlays. 

Do not stop until every home in each 
township and village has been visited. One 
township may vote overwhelmingly against 
the issue, wiping out the majority of votes 
in favor elsewhere. Secure many more than 
100 signatures, for each extra person con- 
tacted becomes one more assurance that the 
vote will be in favor of the library. Wide 
coverage is also a way of finding localities 
where more work must be done. 

Publicity by word of mouth, from a per- 
son well-known and respected in the neigh- 
borhood, is the most effective. But use every 
facility available—the radio, newspapers, 
films, poster and slogan contests. Notices to 
parents taken home by school children and 
paid advertising before the election are also 
effective. 

After the election and Commissioners’ 
action starting the machinery of organiza- 
tion, the tired timid citizen (Now she can 
confess!) can relax and turn over her 
arduous work to the Library Board and 
Librarian who are legally given the respon- 
sibility for the library. But the Friends of 
the Library should continue as an active 
force, for there will be many problems 
connected with the expansion of the service 
after it has been established. 








The school librarians in Minnesota have 
believed for some time that much could be 
gained from a week-end of fellowship in 
an outdoor setting. On September 16, they 
gathered from all parts of the state at Lyman 
Lodge, the Minneapolis Y.W.C.A. Camp 
at Lake Minnetonka, for their first camp 
conference. Under the able leadership of 
Ingrid Miller, Librarian at Edina High 
School, the group quickly relaxed into the 
informal tempo of camp life—they sang a 
little, danced a little, played a little, worked 
and talked a lot. 

The meetings began at dinner time on 
Friday evening, when Blanche Thompson, 
state president of the Minnesota School Li- 
brary Association, welcomed members who 
had arrived from such far points as Proctor, 
Grand Rapids and Fairmont. During the 
evening other school librarians from Albert 
Lea, Mankato and Winona joined the group 
as they sat around the fireplace and, guided 
by Naomi Hokanson of Stillwater, ex- 
changed spirited comments and opinions on 
outstanding books and articles that had been 
a part of their summer reading. It was fun 
to learn of the dissenting opinions about 
some of the new books, too. 


Saturday’s program contered around two 
areas that are uppermost in the minds of 
many school librarians today: the audio- 
visual program, and work with adminis- 
trators and teachers. Ingrid Miller opened 
the morning session with a general discus- 
sion of the place of the librarian in the 
audio-visual program. A presentation of the 
audio-visual services in the Proctor schools 
by Mrs. Myrtle Hoverson proved to be not 
only an excellent picture of a program in 
action but an outstanding illustration of 
public relations between a librarian and her 
educational co-workers. A practical demon- 
stration of the evaluation of a film strip, 
under the direction of Carol Eastwold of 
Albert Lea, and a general discussion of cur- 
rent problems that the members of the 
group were experiencing in their own li- 
brary situations concluded the morning 
session. 

Not the least welcome of the afternoon 


School Librarians Take to the Woods 
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meeting was a two hour respite after lunch 
during which the campers strolled the 
wooded paths and chatted in the warm 
autumn sunshine. At mid-afternoon they 
gathered for the session on working with 
administrators and teachers. The film, By 
Jupiter, served as a spring board to launch 
Colette Hamm of Grand Rapids into a dis- 
cussion of ways for the librarian to serve 
the school by working through the teachers, 
Jane Strebel of Minneapolis summarized the 
dynamic address which Kenneth Oberholt- 
zer, Superintendent of the Denver Public 
Schools, had delivered at Mid - Winter 
A.L.A. under the title of “Selling the 
School Library to School Administrators.” 
The afternoon program came to a close 
with a panel on cooperative relations be- 
tween administrators and teachers, pre- 
sented by Marian Gratz, St. Paul; Irene 
Garrigan, Winona; Marvel Wooldrik, 
Worthington; Ruth Marfell, Minneapolis; 
and Jeanette Wittick, Red Wing. 


For a few minutes before dinner, Ruth 
Ersted discussed the possibilities of central- 
ized services in buying, cataloging, and 
processing books for school libraries of Min- 
nesota. 

Saturday evening’s program was one of 
almost complete abandon of all vestiges of 
the profession. Square dancing, canasta 
and bridge took the fore, and an atmos- 
phere of relaxation and fellowship reigned. 


On Sunday morning, after a brief song 
and worship service, which was planned 
by Francis Vail of Richfield, the group 
divided into sections to evaluate the con- 
ference. In summarizing the evaluations, 
Miss C. Irene Hayner, of the Division of 
Library Instruction, University of Minne- 
sota, concluded that the seventy school li- 
brarians who had participated were about 
to leave the woods with high enthusiasm 
over the values received from their outing, 
a greater confidence in themselves as a pro 
fessional group, and a unanimous recom- 
mendation that a camp conference become 
a regular biennial event in the program of 
the Minnesota Association of School 
Librarians. 
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Bibliography on County Libraries 


Compiled by A. Rosemary Bowers 


Reference Librarian, State Library Division 


County or regional library—What is it?— 
How to get it. (leaflet) 


For extension librarians. Gretchen Schenk. 
Monthly issues of Wilson Library Bulletin 


Libraries in rural communities. Marion 
James. Ill Lib 30:432-4 N’48 
Library extension, problems and solutions; 


papers ...ed by Carleton Joeckel. Univ 
of Chicago 1946 

Minnesota Libraries D’43, Je ’44, S’44 

Patterns of local organization. In A.L.A. 
Committee on postwar planning. National 
plan for public library service. A.L.A. 
1946 

Reaching readers; techniques of extending 
library services; papers ...ed by Carleton 
Joeckel. Univ of California 1949 


You—and the district library. Marion James. 

Ill Lib 30:7-9 Ja ’48 
County Libraries 

Alternative plans of organization of county 
libraries in Wisconsin. Wis Lib Bul 44: 
138-41 S *48 

Books for the asking. Reprints from The 
Farmer N 6 °43, Jl 16 ’49 


Mildred Sandoe. — 


County library primer. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1942 

Loutsiana demonstrates library service. Sallie 
Farrell. Wilson Lib Bul 23: 611-14 Apr 
"49 

Place of the municipal libraries in a county- 
wide system. John Chancellor. Wis Lib 
Bul 44: 189-95 D ’48 


Regional Libraries 

Design for a regional library service unit. 
Carleton Joeckel. Wis Lib Bul 44: 69-74 
Ap "48 

How regional library service operates. Ill 
Lib Je "44 

Outline of proposed county and regional 
library demonstrations for Wisconsin. Wis 
Lib Bul 45: 1-5 Ja ’49 

Bookmobiles 

ALA Bulletin Nov ’48, part 2 

Bookmobile. Dorothy Strouse. In Joeckel, 
Carleton. Reaching readers. Univ of 
California 1949 

Bookmobiles turned the tide. Charles Clay-, 
ton. Lib J 74: 255-7 F 15 *49 

Considering a bookmobile? Lib J 71: 1761- 
72 D 15 46 


All these titles and others on the subject may be borrowed from the Library Division. 


























Library Meetings 
Pre-Conference for Trustees and Librarians 


The Pre-Conference was held at the Continuation Center of the University 
of Minnesota, on Friday, September 30, under the sponsorship of the Minnesota 
Library Association; the Division of Library Instruction, University of Minnesota; 
and the State Library Division. 

Alice Lewis and Emily Mayne were co-ordinators for the joint meetings, with 
Miss Lewis in charge of trustees programs, and Mrs. Margaret Leonard those of 
the librarians. Theme of the meeting was Forward Through Service. The results 
were pleasing. 165 people were registered—2g trustees, 40 library school students, 
go librarians, and 6 guests. 

A panel on the Public Library Inquiry opened the all-day program. Taking 
part in it were Marie Knudson, Glenn M. Lewis, Emily L. Mayne, and Lucille 
Gottry, Co-Ordinator. This was followed by a report and lively discussion by 
Dr. Douglas Marshall, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, his 
topic “Recent Rural Trends and Their Implications.” For the trustees, Mrs. 
Maurice Nusbaum, a public library trustee from Rockford, Illinois, told of the 
work which can be done by a good trustee group in her talk on “The Live 
Trustee and the Library.” 

After a joint luncheon at Coffman Memorial Union, Sarah Wallace enter- 
tained the association with an amusing study on “Are Librarians People?” In the 
afternoon, a Visual Aids Demonstration was held, supplemented by a talk on the 
formation of film councils by Dr. Glen Burch, President of the Film Council of 
America, Inc. 

The trustees then conducted their annual business meeting of their Section of 
the Association. Mrs. Ahola, acting chairman, urged trustees to work and partici- 
pate more actively with the librarians in Association affairs. 

Permanent officers elected are President, Mrs. W. E. Ballenthin, Cambridge; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Harrington, Calumet; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Gilbert, Rochester; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Flodquist, North Branch; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Atkinson Rood, Minneapolis. The election completed the 
trustees section meetings; Mrs. Ballenthin urged the members to unite in forming 
a strong, active section. It then met with the librarians to hear Muriel Fuller, 


La Crosse Public Library, tell about “The Extension of Library Service.” 


M. L. A. Fiffy-fifth Annual Conference 


Sessions were held in St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry on Saturday, October 1. 

President Glenn M. Lewis called the morning business session to order at 
10:15 A.M. Report of the Treasurer was read and accepted. Committee reports 
were then presented. These included District Meetings (see Minn. Lib. v.16, p.65) 
Activities, Federal Relations, Legislative, Public Relations, and Constitution. A 
summary of these reports will be published in the March, 1950, issue of Minnesota 
Libraries as will a resumé of the section meetings. 

Alberta Heagle, Membership Committee chairman, reported that the Asso- 
ciation had Personal, Institutional and Honorary memberships totaling 569. 

The slate of officers reported by Mrs. Rella Havens, Nominating Committee 
chairman, was duly elected. The new officers are President, Mrs. Agatha L. Klein; 
First Vice President (President Elect), Mary C. Baker; Second Vice President, 
Borghild Lee. These officers plus the following constitute the new Executive 
Board: Glenn M. Lewis, Ruth M. Jedermann, Secretary-Treasurer; and Alice 
Brunat, A.L.A. Councillor. 

At the evening banquet, Martin Hall in his speech, “Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” presented a stirring picture of conditions in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 


















